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SUMMARY 


In this essay I want to explore the idea of scholarship in relation to 
Maharishi Vedic Science. 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi is renowned for his vision of Veda and Vedic 
Literature and its applications, which offers full development of life for 
every individual and for the world family. Maharishi presented this 
teaching over 50 years, beginning in 1957, under the overarching title of 
Maharishi Vedic Science. The teaching of Maharishi Vedic Science is now 
available primarily in the thousands of hours of videotaped lectures 
Maharishi made and in the books he wrote and published. 

This teaching, as we will see, rests on the experience of higher 
consciousness which Maharishi made available to everyone through his 
technologies of consciousness, the first and foundation of which is 
Transcendental Meditation. The highest purpose of these technologies lies 
in the transformation of life that they produce, as demonstrated by the 
experiences of these programs and their benefits, for individuals and 
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societies, and as verified by a decades-long, world-wide, research 
program. 

For at least five decades scholars have been writing about Maharishi 
Vedic Science in a variety of academic contexts for a variety of purposes. 
Academic programs in Maharishi Vedic Science have been developed and 
accredited. Leading international journals have published work in it, and 
journals (such as the Journal of Maharishi Vedic Research Institute) have 
been founded to provide a dedicated academic space for it. Yet the 
question of what scholarship means in relation to Maharishi Vedic Science 
has received less attention. It seems to be time to take that conversation 
forward. 

The contemporary view of scholarship, as it is found in universities 
and research organisations, centres on agreed practices and standards 
that underpin formal presentations of knowledge. Usually, students do not 
systematically learn this ‘code of scholarship’, if I can call it that, although 
books have been written about it and academic journals and publishers 
attempt to capture it in their guidelines for authors. More often it is 
learned by practice, as a graduate apprentice to a supervisor or mentor.! 
Yet informal as this learning structure is, researchers consistently accept 
and share it. Critical thinking is central to it; an idea and a practice that is, 
paradoxically, more undefined than it may first appear.” It includes precise 
terminology and propositions; logically developed arguments; evidential 
support; and an overarching commitment to submitting texts, as journal 
articles or books, one’s own and others, to searching texts according to 
these principles.3 

The reference to texts is important. Although modern scholarly work 
draws on a wide variety of media, written documents, in print and online, 
remain at its centre. This reflects a broad commitment to open, public 
deliberation in scholarly work. The body of knowledge which underpins 
social progress—at all scales, including global—is, on this view, 
collectively developed and open to evaluation by anyone.* 


1 Collini, S. (2012). What are Universities For? Harmondsworth, UK: Penguin Books, 
p.81. 

2 Bok, D. (2015) Higher Education in America. Princeton, NJ: Princeton University 
Press, ‘How well does the prevailing curriculum succeed?’, pp.176-180. 

3 Nussbaum, M. (2010). Not for Profit: Why Democracy Needs the Humanities. 
Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, pp.47-76. 

4 Cole, J.R. (2016). Toward a More Perfect University. New York: PublicAffairs, 
‘Introduction’. 
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Disciplinary or inter-disciplinary groupings then form as a way of 
seeking, it is hoped, deeper, more powerful knowledge. The open review 
principle becomes, predominantly, peer review within these groups. 
Although scholarly knowledge is in principle open to anyone’s evaluation, 
in practice effective review is highly specialised. Participation in scholarly 
work demands that a researcher be a member of one or more of these 
specialist groups, through the entry of graduate work followed by a record 
of publication of articles in well-regarded (by specialists) journals or 
books.” 

Contemporary scholars, then, share a relatively uniform idea of what 
scholarship is. The task of this essay may therefore seem clear: to describe 
this view in some detail and to apply it systematically to Maharishi Vedic 
Science. However, there are, I think, overarching questions to consider. 
Does scholarship, in concept and in practice, have a place at all in 
Maharishi Vedic Science? If it does, does it mean the same and play the 
same role there as it does in contemporary work? Are its standards of 
practice the same? Since the idea of scholarship is so central to the modern 
conception of valid knowledge, in approaching Maharishi Vedic Science 
these seem to be important questions to ask. 

Moreover, as we have noted, in the Western tradition knowledge has 
come to be framed primarily as disciplinary knowledge (although the 
disciplines have changed over time). Maharishi Vedic Science, however, 
offers a profoundly new understanding of knowledge and of how it is 
gained. It follows that the idea of scholarship is likely to be similarly 
transformed. 

For these reasons I will begin by presenting some central principles 
of Maharishi Vedic Science. I will then examine the idea of scholarship in 
the light of these principles. A new and expanded view of scholarship, I will 
suggest, emerges. 

These reflections draw on my experience of researching and 
teaching Maharishi Vedic Science, and of discussing these matters with my 
respected colleagues. They are not intended to be definitive. Rather I 
attempt to present here an introduction to some central issues of this 
theme, as I see them. My intention is to invite discussion of these and 
related issues, particularly among those who are working in this field and 
who see Maharishi’s lectures and books, as I do, as expressions of the 
highest knowledge of the greatest practical significance. 


5 Menand, L., Reitter, P., & Wellmon, C. (2017). The Rise of the Research University: A 
Sourcebook. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
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TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION AND HIGHER STATES OF 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


I begin, then, with a brief review of some of the central principles of 
Maharishi Vedic Science. Many readers will be familiar with these 
principles. However, I think it is valuable to lay them out, as a basis for 
discussion; they are, in my view, principles which cannot be too often 
presented. 

Maharishi’s teaching centres on the practice of the technologies of 
Maharishi Vedic Science, foundational to which is Transcendental 
Meditation. Maharishi describes his Transcendental Meditation as a 
simple, natural, effortless mental technique which allows the conscious 
mind to settle down within itself and to experience the simplest form of 
awareness. Maharishi describes that state as a natural fourth state of 
consciousness, Transcendental Consciousness, which stands in addition to 
waking, dreaming, and sleeping, and has its own precise description: 


My Transcendental Meditation is a simple, natural, effortless 
procedure whereby the mind easily and naturally arrives at the 
source of thought, the settled state of mind—Transcendental 
Consciousness—pure consciousness, self-referral consciousness, 
which is the source of all creative processes.® 


Maharishi teaches that no particular beliefs or change in lifestyle are 
required to practise Transcendental Meditation. With proper instruction 
it can be easily learned by anyone. People of all cultures, religions and 
educational backgrounds practise the technique.’ 

Maharishi identifies the field of Transcendental Consciousness, pure 
self-referral consciousness, with the unified field described by modern 
theoretical physics. The forces and particles that comprise the universe, 
and the laws that govern them, are described as emerging from this field. 
Maharishi terms this field the Unified Field of all the Laws of Nature.® 

When practised regularly the Transcendental Meditation program 
and its advanced programs, including the Transcendental Meditation- 
Sidhi program, have been shown to promote integrated growth and 


6 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (1995). Maharishi’s Absolute Theory of Government: 
Automation in Administration. India: Maharishi Prakashan, p.280. 

7 Ibid., p.281. 

8 Ibid., pp.95-99. 
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development. A significant body of research has documented in detail the 
main mechanisms by which this occurs.? Changes in biochemical markers 
indicate that accumulated stress is reduced by the deep mental and 
physical rest which Transcendental Meditation produces. Brain 
functioning is more integrated, both within the meditation period and 
outside it. Improved psychological health, such as reduced anxiety, and 
increased intelligence and creativity, accompany physiological renewal. 
Benefits such as these flow into family and community relationships. 


The experience of Transcendental Consciousness develops the 
individual’s latent creative potential while dissolving accumulated 
stress and fatigue through the deep rest gained during the practice 
of Transcendental Meditation. This experience enlivens within one’s 
awareness creativity, dynamism, orderliness, and organizing power, 
which results in increasing effectiveness and success in daily life.1° 


Maharishi teaches that over time the regular practice of Transcendental 
Meditation gives rise naturally to higher consciousness, where life is lived 
in full health, happiness, intelligence, creativity and dynamic achievement. 
Maharishi explains that this development occurs in a sequence of higher 
states of consciousness, culminating in the highest state, which he terms 
Unity Consciousness, the state of enlightenment.!! Higher consciousness, 
Maharishi emphasises, is nothing other than normal human life, freed of 
limitations, and it is the birthright of every person as a human being.!2 In 


9 Orme-Johnson, D. & Orme-Johnson, R. (2010). “Summary of Scientific Research on 
the Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi Program”, Appendix in Orme-Johnson, 
R. & Anderson, S. (eds.) (2010). The Flow of Consciousness: Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on 
literature and Language 1971 to 1976. Fairfield, IA: Maharishi University of 

Management Press; and Fergusson, L. (2018). A Research Guide to the Literature of 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. ‘Bibliography’. Gold Coast, Australia: Maharishi Vedic 

Research Institute Press. 

10 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (1994). Vedic Knowledge for Everyone: Maharishi Vedic 

University—Introduction. Holland: Maharishi Vedic University Press, p.261. 

11 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi’s Absolute Theory of Government, pp.442, 445- 

446. Nader, T. (2012). Ramayan in Human Physiology: Discovery of the Eternal Reality 

of the Ramayan in the Structure and Function of Human Physiology. Fairfield, Iowa: 

Maharishi University of Management Press. ‘Maharishi’s Vision of Seven States of 

Consciousness’, pp.20-25. 

12 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (2019). Science of Being and Art of Living (first published 
1963). Vlodrop, Holland: Maharishi Vedic University Press, Section II Life, ‘Normal 
Life’, (Kindle version). 
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this state, all thought and action is naturally and spontaneously in accord 
with Natural Law, and life rises to its full value: 


‘Fruit of all knowledge’ is the ability to live mistake—free life in 
higher states of consciousness, daily life in full accordance with all 
the Laws of Nature, with the spontaneous ability to do everything 
right and achieve anything.!3 


EXPERIENCE, UNDERSTANDING, AND KNOWLEDGE 


In the contemporary treatment there is a natural relationship between 
scholarship and understanding. They are not equivalent: understanding is 
more extensive; scholarship, as it is usually understood, is a particular 
kind of understanding. Nevertheless, they are closely related terms. 

In Maharishi Vedic Science, the nature of understanding takes on 
wholly new dimensions, which therefore bear on the nature of 
scholarship. Maharishi teaches that in the development of higher 
consciousness experience and understanding go hand in hand: both are 
necessary for gaining enlightenment. Experience refers to the growth of 
higher consciousness that is developed through the practice of 
Transcendental Meditation and its advanced programs. Understanding 
relates to an intellectual appreciation of the principles that underly this 
growth of experience and its unfolding significance. In his commentary on 
the Bhagavad-Gita, Maharishi describes these two elements: 


The first is that of gaining a clear intellectual conception of the Truth 
through a proper understanding of Reality reached by listening, 
thinking, contemplating and discriminating intellectually between 
Its various aspects. The other aspect is that of knowing Reality by 
direct experience, which satisfies the heart. This is gained through 
Transcendental Meditation.14 


Maharishi identifies a number of ways in which understanding supports 
the development of higher consciousness. The importance of the teacher 
giving the student an intellectual conception of higher states of 


13 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Vedic Knowledge for Everyone, pp.11-12. 

14 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (2019). Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, A New 
Translation and Commentary: Chapters 1-6 (first published 1967). The Netherlands: 
Maharishi Vedic University Press, VI.8 (Kindle version). 
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consciousness, even before beginning the practice, is highlighted by 
Maharishi in different contexts. For example, in his commentary on the 
Bhagavad-Gita, an aspect of Veda and the Vedic Literature which 
Maharishi identifies as embodying the Vedic teaching in concentrated 
form, he first emphasised: 


In these verses Lord Krishna [the teacher] provides the intellectual 
conception of that state to which he wants Arjuna [the student] to 
rise—the state where he will be established in his real eternal Self.15 


In this context, Maharishi explains that understanding prepares the 
student systematically for the successive steps of experience: 


Arjuna had to be given this clear intellectual conception of Reality in 
order to prepare him for the state of enlightenment. He could not be 
given the direct vision but had to be shown the intellectual 
conception first and then be led to experience step by step.16 


Understanding of this kind can be described as guidance: 


If a man on a mountain peak, wishing to guide another who is only 
half-way up, keeps shouting directions about where he himself is 
standing, it will not help the other man to arrive at the top. The direct 
way of guiding him up is first to tell him where he is and describe his 
surroundings, thus making him aware of his own position, and then 
guide him to the peak.!” 


As higher states of consciousness begin to be lived the intellectual 
descriptions of these states and of the path to them is confirmed by direct 
experience: the teaching then becomes, Maharishi teaches, of the greatest 
practical value for life.1® 

Further, in the development of higher states of consciousness new 
experiences emerge. It is natural, Maharishi teaches, that questions about 
the nature of these experiences, as they spontaneously unfold, will arise. 
It is right understanding and knowledge that resolves such questions. 


15 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, commentary 
11.22. 

16 Ibid., commentary II.25. 

17 Ibid., commentary II.41. 

18 Ibid., commentary V.16. 
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Maharishi teaches, then, that in the growth of consciousness 
experience and understanding work together. Moreover, as consciousness 
develops the teaching itself is appreciated more comprehensively and 
more deeply. For example, with respect to the first six chapters of the 
Bhagavad-Gita, Maharishi explains: 


It is a divine theme expounding Reality, which assumes newer and 
newer meanings as man’s consciousness grows. It gives significance 
to life at every level of consciousness and brings fulfilment at every 
step of man’s evolution until eternal fulfilment is gained.19 


What is true of the Vedic texts themselves is true also, I suggest, of 
Maharishi’s teaching of the fundamental truths of these texts and of their 
highest value for human life. Maharishi makes explicit the connection 
between the ancient Vedic wisdom and his teaching in the opening of his 
first book.2° The knowledge that arises from the development of higher 
states of consciousness, Maharishi teaches, is primarily experiential 
knowledge. Understanding has its important place, but it does not stand 
on its own as an approach or as criterion of valid knowledge, as we might 
expect to find in the modern sciences.2! In Maharishi Vedic Science, the 
role of understanding is to support the growth of experience which 
proceeds on its own ground.22 

It follows, I think, that if scholarship is to have a valid and useful 
place in approaching Maharishi Vedic Science it must be first on the 
highest level of intellectual understanding that, Maharishi teaches, 
supports the development of consciousness. This is an important 
conclusion. It gives scholarship a much higher place and purpose than that 
typically advanced in modern scholarly practice:23 “Transcending 
thought,” Maharishi explains, “is infinitely more valuable than thinking.2*” 

I now consider how scholars of Maharishi Vedic Science might meet 
these far-reaching responsibilities. 


19 Ibid., commentary IV.41. 

20 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Science of Being and Art of Living, ‘Introduction’. 

21 Godfrey-Smith, P. (2003). Theory and Reality: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 

Science. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 

22 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, commentary 

11.55. 

23 Collini, What are Universities For? ‘The character of the humanities’. 

24 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, commentary 
V1.3. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND THE SCOPE OF MAHARISHI VEDIC SCIENCE 


So far, I have focused on central elements of the teaching of Maharishi 
Vedic Science without addressing the question of its more formal 
structure. Given its unlimited domain2° we may wonder whether it is even 
possible to see it as a whole. Fortunately, Maharishi has provided the 
answer to this question directly, in his formal statement, ‘Maharishi's 
Vedic Science: Definition and Scope’.2® 

I make no attempt here to write in detail about this statement: it 
stands on its own ground as an expression of total knowledge, for every 
student to approach for herself or himself, “hearing, contemplating, and 
realizing”.2”? Rather I want to focus on the introduction to the ‘Definition 
and Scope’, which may help direct our discussion. There Maharishi 
writes:28 


The Definition and Scope of my Vedic Science is formulated: 


e on the basis of the complete theoretical and practical knowledge 
of Veda, available in the traditional Vedic Literature; 


e on the basis of the discovery of the Veda and Vedic Literature as 
the source of all physiological structures and functions; 


e on the basis of the personal experience of Transcendental 
Consciousness and higher states of consciousness of millions of 
people throughout the world practising my Vedic Technology— 
the Technology of Consciousness—Transcendental Meditation, 
the TM-Sidhi Programme, and Yogic Flying; and 


e on the basis of the results of scientific research validating the 


beneficial effects of the application of this knowledge on all 
levels—physiological, psychological, sociological, ecological. 


2 


on 


“The scope of my Vedic Science is unbounded”. Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi's 
Absolute Theory of Government, p.264. 

Ibid., pp.252-267. 

Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘Preface’. 

28 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi's Absolute Theory of Government, p.252 


2 
2 


ND 
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Here Maharishi Vedic Science is presented as resting on four domains. The 
first of these includes, I suggest, not only Veda and the Vedic Literature but 
all of Maharishi’s teaching, in all its forms. Maharishi teaches both theory 
and practice, which accords with the description of this knowledge as a 
science. The word “complete” has special significance. The traditional 
Vedic Literature has been in the world, Maharishi explains, since time 
immemorial; but here itis made clear that in Maharishi Vedic Science (“my 
Vedic Science”) its complete significance, of both theory and practice, is 
made available. There is only one version of complete; anything else is less 
than that. Maharishi Vedic Science is not therefore a version, or a model 
of, Vedic knowledge, but what that knowledge is, in its completeness, with 
the supreme value for human life at all levels that it confers: 


Maharishi’s Vedic Science and Technology is a complete science and 
technology of consciousness; it is the complete science and 
technology of life, capable of raising all aspects of life to perfection.?? 


Within its scope is the second domain, to which Maharishi has given 
special attention and accorded historical significance of the highest kind: 


After thousands of years of struggling history of life on earth, 
Maharishi has joyfully shown the script of the Veda and Vedic 
Literature lively within the fibres of the human physiology and has 
provided simple programmes to enliven the full Vedic potential—full 
potential of Natural Law—within the physiology of everyone.?° 


The phrase “struggling history of life on earth” identifies the lack of this 
knowledge as giving rise to a long tradition of suffering, and its discovery, 
when applied practically to human life, as capable of eliminating that 
suffering. The discovery of Veda and the Vedic literature in the human 
physiology has been attributed by Maharishi to Dr Tony Nader, who has 
elaborated it and described it in detail, guided by Maharishi, in two 
seminal works. 


29 Ibid., p.548. 

30 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Vedic Knowledge for Everyone, p.251. 

31 Nader, T. (2000). Human Physiology: Expression of Veda and the Vedic Literature. 
Modern Science and Ancient Vedic Science Discover the Fabrics of Immortality in the 
Human Physiology. 4th edn. Vlodrop, The Netherlands: Maharishi Vedic University 
(First published 1994). Nader, T., Ramayan in Human Physiology: Discovery of the 
Eternal Reality of the Ramayan in the Structure and Function of Human Physiology. 
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The third domain, Maharishi explains, is the experience of 
Transcendental Consciousness and the development of higher states of 
consciousness by practitioners of Maharishi’s Technologies of 
Consciousness. These experiences have been consistently reported and 
documented across the world.* It is not their reporting, however, which 
is presented as constituting this domain but the experience itself, available 
to everyone who practises Transcendental Meditation, the TM-Sidhi 
program, and Yogic Flying. 

The fourth domain is the published scientific research program 
which has systematically documented the principles and practice— 
science and technology—of Maharishi Vedic Science over many decades.3? 
I suggest that this domain also includes the research program established 
by Maharishi which demonstrates in precise detail the alignment of the 
descriptions of the Laws of Nature available in the subjective approach of 
Maharishi Vedic Science with those in the objective approach of modern 
science.’4 


32 Maharishi University of Management. Invincible America Assembly: Experiences of 
higher states of consciousness of course participants, 2006-2008. Fairfield, Iowa: 
Maharishi University of Management Press. 

33 Orme-Johnson, D. W. & Farrow, J. T. (eds.) (1977). Scientific Research on the 
Transcendental Meditation Program: Collected Papers, Volume 1. Rheinweiler, West 
Germany: Maharishi European Research University Press. Chalmers, R., Clements, G., 
Schenkluhn, H., & Weinless, M. (eds.) (1989). Scientific Research on Maharishi’s 
Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi Programme: Collected Papers, Volume 2. The 

Netherlands: Maharishi Vedic University Press. Chalmers, R., Clements, G., 

Schenkluhn, H., & Weinless, M. (eds.) (1989). Scientific Research on Maharishi’s 

Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi Programme: Collected Papers, Volume 3. The 

Netherlands: Maharishi Vedic University Press. Chalmers, R., Clements, G., 

Schenkluhn, H., & Weinless, M. (eds.) (1989). Scientific Research on Maharishi’s 

Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi Programme: Collected Papers, Volume 4. The 

Netherlands: Maharishi Vedic University Press. Wallace, R. K., Orme-Johnson, D. W., 

& Dillbeck, M. C. (eds.) (1990). Scientific Research on Maharishi’s Transcendental 

Meditation and TM-Sidhi Program: Collected Papers, Volume 5. Fairfield, lowa: 

Maharishi International University Press. Dillbeck, M. C. (ed.) (2011). Scientific 
Research on Maharishi’s Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi Program: Collected 
Papers, Volume 6. Fairfield, lowa: Maharishi University of Management Press. 
Dillbeck, M. C. (ed.) (2013). Scientific research Scientific Research on Maharishi’s 
Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi Program: Collected Papers, Volume 7. The 
Netherlands: Maharishi Vedic University Press. Dillbeck, M. C. (ed.) (2020). Scientific 
research on Maharishi’s Transcendental Meditation and TM-Sidhi program: Collected 
papers, volume 8. The Netherlands: Maharishi Vedic University Press. 

34 See, for example: Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi's Absolute Theory of 
Government, ‘Constitution of the Universe: Self-Sufficient Source of Order in Nature, 
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At the centre of all four domains is Maharishi’s teaching. The first 
domain, as presented in his Vedic Science, is the complete theoretical and 
practical knowledge of Veda as available in the traditional Vedic 
Literature. The domain of Veda and the Vedic Literature in human 
physiology draws directly on these principles of Maharishi Vedic Science, 
as Dr. Nader has shown. The domain of personal experience of 
Transcendental Consciousness and higher states of consciousness is 
available systematically only through the technologies of Maharishi Vedic 
Science. The research which constitutes the fourth domain tests, through 
the methods of modern science, specific implications of the principles of 
Maharishi’s teaching.?° 

Scholarship in Maharishi Vedic Science, then, relates first and 
foremost to Maharishi’s teaching; a self-evident conclusion, perhaps, but 
one that is, I think, worth arriving at systematically. As mentioned, this 
teaching was given out in many different forms and is vast in scope. Its two 
primary modes of presentation are Maharishi’s lectures and books. There 
is a substantial secondary literature.*° 

All this material, where it is an accredited source in the public 
domain, is open to scholarly treatment, and collaborative discussion 
among researchers is needed to agree on the best approaches to it. In the 
following sections, as a step towards that goal, I present some thoughts 
about scholarship in relation to Maharishi’s books. 


READING 


Which books, then, are to be discussed? A useful recent bibliography is to 
found in Science of Being and Art of Living (2019), Appendix F, ‘Maharishi’s 
Books’. In this listing, 13 books are categorised as “In Maharishi’s own 


Available in One Verse of Rk Veda, Which Contains All Theories of All Disciplines of 
Modern Science’ (pp. 268-270); and Fergusson, L., Wells, G., Bonshek, A., & 
Cavanaugh, W. (2018). Putting Brahman to practice: The structure and function of 
Maharishi’s Unified Field Chart. Journal of Maharishi Vedic Research Institute, 7, 
pp.11-52. 

35 In modern philosophy of science, scientific research is traditionally seen as driven by 
its theoretical underpinnings. See Lakatos, I. (1978). The Methodology of Scientific 
Research Programmes. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press; and Godfrey-Smith, 
P. (2003). Theory and Reality: An Introduction to the Philosophy of Science. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press. 

36 Fergusson, A Research Guide to the Literature of Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. This work 
presents a comprehensive range of primary and secondary archival material, 
organised by date of publication, with content summaries and indexing. 
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words” and have the authenticity that goes with that description. These 
include, centrally, the two historically foundational books, Science of Being 
and Art of Living (1963, 1966, 2019), and Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the 
Bhagavad-Gita (1967, 1969, 2019), both cited above; and five books 
published in the 1990s: Maharishi Vedic University: Introduction (1994) 
(reissued as Vedic Knowledge for Everyone) and Maharishi’s Absolute 
Theory of Government (1995), both cited above; and Maharishi University 
of Management: Wholeness on the Move (1995)3’; Maharishi’s Absolute 
Theory of Defence: Sovereignty in Invincibility (1996)38; and Celebrating 
Perfection in Education: Dawn of Total Knowledge (1997)3°. For the 
purposes of this essay, I will consider how the idea of scholarship might 
best apply to them. 

It is well recognised that the quality of writing depends on the 
quality of thinking. That is true of all writing, and certainly of scholarly 
writing. Traditionally scholarship has centred on texts of various kinds, 
and texts must be read and thought about. Reading is the first foundation 
of scholarly work. 

Is it possible to speak of the quality of reading, in parallel to the 
quality of thinking and the quality of writing? A number of important 
writers have thought so. A recent formal treatment of the subject, in the 
context of higher education, advocates ‘slow reading’: 


.. reading that comfortably returns, time and time again, to the same 
terrain—the same book, the same passage, the same title—to ponder 
its significance with all the benefit of unhurried time, the passage of 
time, and the silence and space this time affords.*° 


The reading of any book of substance can benefit from such an approach. 
It seems to me that in reading Maharishi’s books this advice is particularly 
important—indeed, in that context, transformational—and I want to 
explore this idea. 


37 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (1995). Maharishi University of Management: Wholeness on 
the move. India: Maharishi Prakashan. 

38 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (1996). Maharishi’s Absolute Theory of Defence: Sovereignty 
in Invincibility. India: Age of Enlightenment Publications. 

39 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi. (1997). Celebrating Perfection in Education: Dawn of Total 

Knowledge. India: Maharishi Vedic University Press. 

Walker, M. B. 2017. Slow Philosophy: Reading Against the Institution. London: 

Bloomsbury Academic, pp.11-12. 


4 
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Maharishi presents his “practical wisdom of integrated life” as being 
of the highest possible value. Quoting again from the opening of Science of 
Being and Art of Living, 


It presents a philosophy of life in fulfillment and brings forth a 
practice suitable for all men everywhere in the world to glorify all 
aspects of their day-to-day life. It deals with the fundamentals of all 
problems of life and suggests one sure cure to eradicate all 
sufferings.*! 


This is knowledge, then, to be read with respect and attention. The idea of 
‘slow reading’ is here, I think, particularly appropriate. Every word and 
phrase of Maharishi’s teaching is significant. Slowing the pace of reading 
allows us pay due attention to the material and to ‘hear’ it more clearly: 
we are able to read more attentively, to notice more details, and to reflect 
on what is being said. I am not advocating taking this to the level of strain: 
Maharishi teaches that strain is unproductive on the path to higher 
consciousness.42 It is rather a matter of time, care, and attention. 
Maharishi’s teaching, I suggest, deserves no less. 

A guide to reading Maharishi Vedic Science may lie, I think, in the 
design of the books Maharishi published in the 1990’s. These books 
present the scope of Maharishi Vedic Science in detail, with provision not 
only for scholars but for the general reader. Yet even with this scope these 
are presented as small books, which makes them easy to carry and to read 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. Re-reading them is particularly 
supported. In the context of Maharishi Vedic Science, we remember the 
principle that this teaching “assumes newer and newer meanings as man’s 
consciousness grows”*3, 

Thus, for a scholar or a reader practicing Transcendental Meditation 
and its advanced programs, re-reading Maharishi’s teaching in these 
books allows these new meanings to emerge and supports the experience 
and development of higher states of consciousness“. Here reading and re- 
reading is infinitely more valuable than it is in the context of critical 
thinking. 


4 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Science of Being and Art of Living, ‘Introduction’. 

42 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, commentary 
II.3. 

43 Ibid., commentary IV.41 

44 Ibid., see discussion under the section ‘Understanding and experience’. 
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Although each of Maharishi’s books brought out new knowledge of 
Maharishi Vedic Science over the decades of their publications, the 
teaching of Maharishi Vedic Science is “total knowledge”*® at every stage, 
even as more and more detail of “the fine fabrics of knowledge”*® is 
explained. The same respect and care are appropriate, I suggest, in reading 
Maharishi’s teaching wherever it occurs in its historical place. 

In reading Maharishi Vedic Science, then, to what elements might we 
be particularly attentive? Traditional approaches to scholarly texts places 
emphasis on the technical terms with which a passage is developed.*” By 
‘technical’, in this sense, I mean terms or concepts which are central and 
unique to Maharishi’s teaching. Such terms may be explicitly identified, as 
with definitions; or their character as technical may emerge through 
repeated use as the text proceeds. 

In reading Maharishi’s books, it is important, I think, to be alert to 
these terms; not only to understand them in the context of the teaching as 
it develops but to clearly identify them as technical terms. For example, 
Science of Being and Art of Living begins: 


Section 1 


SCIENCE OF BEING 
WHAT IS BEING? 


Being is Life. To be is to live, to exist. Being or existence finds 
expression in the different aspects of living: thinking, speaking, 
doing, experiencing, feeling. All aspects of life have their basis in 
Being. 


Maharishi speaks here in simple and natural terms to which everyone can 
relate. We may well wish simply to appreciate the passage on that level 
and read on. 

But if we pause for a moment to reflect, we may notice more. To 
begin with, the title of the book and the section heading make it clear that 
the term ‘Being’ is used here in a way which is different from the way in 


45 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi’s Absolute Theory of Government, p.507. 

46 Ibid., p.1. 

47 For example: “...any careful, detailed, and rigorous approach which throws light on 
the nature and implications of our concepts, characteristically revealed by the way 
we employ them in discourse.” Grayling, A. C.(1995). ‘Analysis’ in T. Honderich (ed). 
The Oxford Companion to Philosophy. Oxford: Oxford University Press, p.28. 
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which we might normally use it. Even to speak of a science of Being, and to 
ask “What is Being?”, challenges our accustomed ways of thinking about 
the term. It is clearly a technical term in the context of this teaching; and 
given its position in the title, the central term of the book. The same seems 
to be true of ‘Life’: we would not normally capitalise the term and the fact 
that it is indicates that it is being used here in a special way. Similarly, we 
may feel, with the term ‘existence’: the linking of the two terms, ‘Being or 
existence’, seems to suggest that ‘existence’, too, is being treated in a well- 
defined and specific way. The domain of these terms has yet to be 
explored, but these first two sentences seem to identify the three terms 
‘Being’, ‘Life’, and ‘existence’ as technical terms that are central to the 
teaching to be unfolded. 

This reflection reveals, I suggest, an important principle in reading 
Maharishi’s books from a more scholarly perspective. Even when terms 
used have natural meanings in standard English usage, in the context of 
Maharishi’s teaching they may well have different, often expanded, 
meanings: they are the technical terms of Maharishi Vedic Science. One has 
only to think, for example, of the terms ‘consciousness’ and ‘intelligence’, 
terms that certainly have a meaning in standard usage but assume a vastly 
expanded and fundamentally different scope in Maharishi’s teaching.*8 
That is not to say that every English term in Maharishi’s books is to be 
taken in this technical way. In the paragraph above, for example, “thinking, 
speaking, doing, experiencing, feeling” retain their common meanings, as 
we have observed; indeed, it is an important part of the teaching of this 
paragraph that they do. But it is very necessary, | think, in this scholarly 
work, to be alert to the technical terms to which Maharishi assigns a 
central place, and to the contexts in which they are used. 

Further, the way in which Maharishi develops his teaching is, | 
suggest, of great importance. In this paragraph that is immediately clear; 
and it is all the more important because it is the first paragraph of the 
book. As a general observation, in approaching Maharishi’s teaching the 
opening statements, I think, are particularly important. Maharishi has 
described in detail the way in which knowledge unfolds at the deepest 
levels of Natural Law, from its seed form to the display of all diversity 
(taking the analogy of a tree).*9 


48 See, for example, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Vedic Knowledge for Everyone, pp.53-62. 
4 [bid., ‘Theme of Unfoldment of Knowledge’, pp. 30-41. 
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In a similar way, opening statements of the teaching very often 
present the wholeness of the knowledge that is to be unfolded in detail. 
This paragraph therefore deserves special care and attention. 

The first two sentences identify ‘Being’ with ‘Life’, and then with 
‘existence’, brought together in ‘to live’; that is, not just as abstract ideas 
but as living realities. The elaboration of these fundamental terms 
presents a structural relationship between ‘Being’ and ‘the different 
aspects of living’ (now detailed). The nature of that relationship is 
captured in the two phrases ‘find their expression’ and ‘have their basis 
in’; again, common phrases which here take on a special significance in the 
context of this teaching. This culminates in the last sentence, which derives 
a great, overarching principle. 

If we are approaching the text carefully for the first time these terms 
and their relationships may be noticed as such, as a basis for moving on to 
the next section of the text. But re-reading them in the light of the 
unfolding of Maharishi Vedic Science we may recognise, I suggest, that 
they embody what Maharishi has described as supreme Vedic Wisdom: 


The omnipresence of eternal Being, unmanifested and absolute; Its 
status as That, even in the manifested diversity of creation; and the 
possibility of the realization of Being by any man in terms of 
himself—these are the great truths of the perennial philosophy of 
the Vedas.°° 


All speech, action, and behaviour are fluctuations of consciousness. 
All life emerges from and is sustained in consciousness. The whole 
universe is the expression of consciousness. The reality of the 
universe is one unbounded ocean of consciousness in motion.>1! 


Indeed, the first three words of the paragraph, “Being is Life”, which are 
the first three words of the book, may be seen as a concise statement of 
that teaching in its completeness. 

I offer this example not to propose that everything in all of 
Maharishi’s books should be approached in this way, but to suggest that 
these depths of wisdom are available in them at every point. Reading with 
care and attention, allowing time to be with the text, gives the opportunity 
for these deeper meanings to emerge. How they are appreciated by the 


50 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on The Bhagavad-Gita, ‘Preface’. 
51 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Vedic Knowledge for Everyone, p.68. 
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reader, in combination with the development of consciousness produced 
by the Transcendental Meditation program and its advanced programs, is, 
I think, an example of the teaching quoted earlier, that this knowledge 
“assumes newer and newer meanings as man’s consciousness grows.°2” 

From this perspective, I suggest, reading Maharishi’s books in what 
might be seen as a scholarly way—careful, attentive, and reflective— 
emerges as much more valuable to life than the mere exposure to, or 
absorption of, new ideas. Rather, reading of this kind becomes an integral 
part of the fabric of living higher consciousness, through Maharishi Vedic 
Science and its technologies. 


WRITING 


Writing about Maharishi Vedic Science, like reading, can strengthen 
understanding. As we've seen, understanding, in turn, when placed 
together with the practice of the Transcendental Meditation program, is 
central to securing and supporting the growth of higher consciousness. 
Scholarly writing based on scholarly reading can provide greater focus, 
discrimination, and depth of understanding. In this section I discuss some 
principles and practice of scholarly writing in Maharishi Vedic Science 
which may enhance these desired outcomes. 

As is well known modern scholarship centres on writing. Although it 
calls upon a wide range of knowledge capabilities and skills it is in the 
published text that these culminate. Writing for publication has clear and 
well-understood conventions. Some are general: clear statements of the 
research question; the recognition of prior work in that area, usually in a 
literature review; carefully developed presentation of new material; the 
adducing of evidence and other kinds of support, including argument; 
meticulous referencing of the contributions of others; and so on. Other 
conventions are different in different disciplines and under different 
methodological regimes, including the experimental, quantitative, 
analytic, discursive, and reflective.>? 

Where writing about Maharishi Vedic Science is undertaken within 
modern scholarly contexts the standard conventions apply. Thus, written 
reports of scientific research on the applications of Maharishi Vedic 


52 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, commentary 
IV.41. 

5 Rocco, T. & Hatcher, T. (2011). The Handbook of Scholarly Writing and Publishing. 
New York: John Wily & Sons. 
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Science follow the conventions of scientific writing. Qualitative research 
on these applications is presented, analysed, and discussed under those 
conventions. Systematic explorations of the parallels between a modern 
discipline and Maharishi Vedic Science meet the recognised standards of 
comparative and analytic work. A range of issues requiring discriminating 
attention may arise in each of these contexts and sustained care and 
collaborative work is often needed to address them adequately. However, 
I do not intend to canvas these matters here. Rather, I want to focus 
attention on the general, overarching guidelines which underpin writing 
about Maharishi Vedic Science and which are unique to it. 

These guidelines were laid out by Maharishi in the context of the 
founding of the journal Modern Science and Vedic Science to accompany the 
first accredited graduate programs in Maharishi Vedic Science during the 
1980s but are still relevant today. As scholars have worked with them over 
the succeeding decades their importance and reach have become 
increasingly clear. Here are some of those dimensions, as I would see them. 


The first guideline is: Refer all the knowledge of Maharishi Vedic Science to 
its source, by name. 


On one level this guideline can be taken as normal scholarly practice.** 
Where knowledge from sources other than the author are referred to or 
are used those sources are conventionally identified and credited. 
Certainly, that sense applies here also. But I think the guideline reaches 
much further than this, in ways that are unique to writing about Maharishi 
Vedic Science. 

The “source” in this case is clearly Maharishi. The correct, complete 
characterisation of this knowledge is headed by Maharishi’s name: 
Maharishi Vedic Science. This is a matter of authenticity: the knowledge of 
Maharishi Vedic Science is always linked directly to its Founder. From this, 
I think, flow important implications. 

First, Maharishi locates his teaching in the ancient tradition of Vedic 
knowledge which has been passed on throughout time from teacher to 
student. In the preface to his commentary on the Bhagavad-Gita, Maharishi 
provides an historical overview of this tradition, explaining the 
mechanisms which underlie the long pattern of “the rise and fall of Truth”, 
attributing the present revival to his own teacher, Shri Guru Dev: 


54 Rocco & Hatcher, The Handbook of Scholarly Writing and Publishing, ‘Part Two: 
Improving writing techniques’. 
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This age, however, has been fortunate. It has witnessed the living 
example of a man inspired by Vedic Wisdom in its wholeness and 
thus able to revive the philosophy of integrated life in all its truth.55 


To refer all knowledge to its source, by name, thus maintains a direct link 
to this highest tradition of knowledge. 

Second, in defining the three terms of Maharishi Vedic University the 
name ‘Maharishi’ is associated with Maharishi Consciousness: 


Maharishi is the custodian of supreme intelligence: Maharishi 
Consciousness is the fountain-head of pure knowledge, the Veda, and 
its infinite organizing power.°® 


It is from this highest level that Maharishi Vedic Science derives its 
standing as total knowledge: 


My Vedic Science is the science of Veda. 
Veda means knowledge. Therefore, my Vedic Science, the science of 
Veda, is the science of complete knowledge.°” 


It follows that observing this first guideline in writing about Maharishi 
Vedic Science identifies its principles as constituting complete knowledge. 
This is important because, as Maharishi has explained, over time, and still 
today, incomplete accounts of Vedic knowledge are available and 
promoted.*’ The direct link to the source, Maharishi, confirms Maharishi 
Vedic Science as complete knowledge, and thereby guarantees its 
authenticity and the full effectiveness which is conferred by completeness. 
It is worth noting that this consideration applies also to the names of the 
branches of Vedic knowledge. Hence the names Maharishi Ayur-Veda, 
Maharishi Jyotish, Maharishi Yagya, Maharishi Vedanta, and so on, present 
their embedding in Maharishi Vedic Science. As we have observed, there 
is only one complete knowledge, that of Maharishi Vedic Science. It follows 
that other accounts are less than complete. 


55 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘Preface’. 

56 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Vedic Knowledge for Everyone, p.3. 

57 Ibid., p.154. 

58 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi on the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘Preface’ and commentary 
IV.2. 
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Third, there is, I suggest, an important authorial dimension to this 
guideline. For those of us who have been teaching and researching 
Maharishi Vedic Science for so many years, its terms and principles have 
become, as it were, second nature. It is easy to use such terms as 
‘consciousness’, ‘intelligence’, ‘pure consciousness’, ‘Self, and so on in 
ways which are appropriate for teaching but not for the rhetorical context 
of scholarly writing. It is useful, I think, to write as scholars with this 
question in mind: “How do I know this?” If the answer is, through 
Maharishi’s teaching, then the proper attribution should be made. There 
should be no confusion about who is speaking: whether the author is 
speaking in her own right or whether the views presented draw on 
Maharishi’s teaching, the respective provenance should be made 
unambiguously clear. Making that distinction requires meticulous 
attention but it is central, I suggest, to the integrity of writing in Maharishi 
Vedic Science. 


The second guideline is: Give the main points of the knowledge of Maharishi 
Vedic Science in direct quotes. 


Again, the use of quotations lies at the heart of modern scholarly writing. 
As is well understood, quotations are used in a wide variety of ways: to 
capture the main lines of argument of an author of interest; to focus 
analysis on a particular text; to illustrate or contrast particular ideas or 
usages; and so on, in innumerable contexts and methodologies.®? As with 
the first guideline, in writing about Maharishi Vedic Science all these 
standard approaches apply where appropriate to the scholarly context. 
Again, however, there are, I suggest, unique elements to consider. 

First, there is the question of which sources of Maharishi’s teaching 
can be looked to for the provision of direct quotes. As noted earlier, this is 
an arena of active scholarly textual work, still in development. Fortunately, 
the books listed in Appendix F of Science of Being and Art of Living, with 
accompanying categories of provenance, present the central teachings of 
Maharishi Vedic Science. For most scholarly writing the direct quotes 
required to implement this guideline are likely to be found there: they 
would be, in my opinion, the primary sources on which to draw. The list 
includes two seminal texts by Dr. Tony Nader, Human Physiology: 
Expression of Veda and the Vedic Literature; and Ramayan in Human 


5 Rocco & Hatcher, The Handbook of Scholarly Writing and Publishing, ‘Part Three: 
Preparing scholarly manuscripts’. 
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Physiology: Discovery of the Eternal Reality of the Ramayan in the Structure 
and Function of Human Physiology, as incorporated and authenticated in 
the second domain of Maharishi Vedic Science by Maharishi.® 

In a more general sense, clearly sources must be in the public 
domain, as traditional scholarship requires. It follows that personal notes 
from lectures given by Maharishi are generally regarded as inappropriate 
for most scholarly work in Maharishi Vedic Science.®! 

The use of video clips of Maharishi’s talks is more challenging: as 
with the use of all such media, scholarly practice in this arena is still 
evolving. At this time the online video clips provided under the auspices 
of the international organisation responsible for all of Maharishi’s 
teaching, such as the Maharishi Channel,©* are authenticated and 
authorised for release. Outside that source reliability cannot, in my view, 
be guaranteed. In general, the use of quotes from video clips needs very 
careful consideration. Other things being equal it is preferable, in my view, 
to draw quotes rather from the published texts listed above if they are 
available there. 

Second, in implementing this guideline judgement is clearly 
required. What is a main point? What distinguishes it from other points? 
There is, I think, no hard and fast rule here. All scholarly work requires 
judgement; indeed, it has been said that the development of a scholar lies 
precisely in the ability to make judgements of this kind.®? In this case a 
scholar will look to the immediate context of the passage being presented. 
To a lesser degree, taking account of the unfolding of Maharishi’s teaching 
over time, as central themes are developed, may be material. 

A similar consideration applies to how much of the text to cite as a 
main point. A simple response is: just so much text as is needed to present 
the point accurately. Where a theme is developed over a more extended 
section, judgements will be made as to the number and placing of main 
points in the section; and, indeed, where sections within themes begin and 


60 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi’s Absolute Theory of Government, pp.119, 252. 

61 Scholarly practice does recognise ‘personal communication’ as a source category, 
but it is not often used and it is not regarded as a sound basis for substantial 
scholarly work—if it is used at all it is cited in the text but not included in the 
reference list. Referencing of a point to published work is usually required if it is 
possible. See https://apastyle.apa.org/style-grammar-guidelines/citations/ 
personal-communications. 

62 For example, see https://maharishichannel.in and https://www.youtube.com/user/ 
maharishichannel/featured 

63 Collini, What are Universities For? pp.78-79. 
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end. Various candidates for points and arrangements are likely to present 
themselves, and decisions will need to be made on reasoned grounds. 
However, that task is characteristic of close reading in scholarly contexts 
generally. The important idea here, I suggest, is that in implementing this 
guideline these matters need to be thought through with care and 
attention. 

Third, in a closely related way, in writing about Maharishi Vedic 
Science the scholar needs to consider the position of main points in the 
broader logical development of the theme. We have noted in our 
discussion of reading Maharishi Vedic Science that the structure of 
Maharishi’s teaching is characterised by clear logical development. As we 
saw, the way in which technical terms are introduced and explained is 
particularly important. The position of a main point in such a sequence is 
material to its use. To take discrete points from different textual and 
teaching contexts may be appropriate. But equally the scholar will want to 
be as sure as possible that taking points out of their context does not 
misrepresent them. For example, consider the last quote cited above: 


My Vedic Science is the science of Veda. 
Veda means knowledge. Therefore, my Vedic Science, the science of 
Veda, is the science of complete knowledge.®* 


The teaching I intended to bring out here related to Maharishi Vedic 
Science as total knowledge, a point which the second paragraph presents. 
That paragraph could have been used on its own to state that point. 
However, in its original context, the second paragraph follows from the 
first: the two paragraphs are logically linked, as the word “therefore” 
indicates. For this reason, in citing the second paragraph the first 
paragraph is included; an approach which preserves, in my judgement, 
more of the authentic meaning. 

In a similar way, there is a general matter here of what might be 
called intent. That is, it may be useful to take into account the intent or 
direction of the broader section within which a potential quote occurs. 
Other things being equal, I suggest, the scholar may want to favour as 
quotes points that are more central to, or representative of, the broad 
development of a section, rather than peripheral to it. 

Other approaches to the preservation of context are open. It may be 
possible to follow a particular theme of Maharishi Vedic Science more as 


6 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Vedic Knowledge for Everyone, p. 154. 
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it is laid out in one text, even if it occurs also in other texts, rather than 
varying quotes between texts. That approach may be possible working 
also with texts from different periods of the teaching. Pursuing the 
developing logic and terminology of the teaching in the context of one text 
allows for the kind of careful attention that, I have been suggesting, is 
appropriate to scholarly work in Maharishi Vedic Science. That is not to 
suggest that quotes from different texts or periods cannot be used in the 
same discussion; rather to suggest the advantages of favouring one textual 
context if possible. 

Where a particular theme is covered more fully in one text than in 
another, it is likely to be appropriate in presenting it to draw more on a 
related series of quotes from that text. For example, Maharishi laid out the 
theme of understanding and experience first and in greatest detail, in 
published work, in his Bhagavad-Gita translation and commentary; thus, 
the section above which discusses this theme rests primarily on quotes 
from that text. 

In summary, every piece of scholarly writing about Maharishi Vedic 
Science, I think, could be reviewed in detail for each of the two guidelines 
discussed above, to be sure that as far as possible they have been secured. 
Maharishi teaches that to ensure the continuing effectiveness of Maharishi 
Vedic Science in raising life to its highest level it is very necessary that it 
be presented accurately, precisely, and systematically. In the context of 
scholarly writing, these two guidelines are central, I suggest, to doing 
justice to the high responsibility that Maharishi has given to teachers and 
scholars of his Vedic Science in this generation.®” 


CONCLUSION 


In this essay I have begun to explore a framework for the discussion of 
scholarship and Maharishi Vedic Science, based on the principles of 
Maharishi Vedic Science itself. Under this teaching the role of 
understanding reaches much further than in contemporary academic 
practice: in coordination with the practice of the Transcendental 
Meditation program, it supports the development of higher states of 
consciousness. This teaching is expanded in Maharishi’s description of the 
four domains foundational to Maharishi Vedic Science and its applications 
to individual and collective life. The value of good scholarly work in 


67 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Science of Being and Art of Living, ‘Generation after 
generation’. 
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Maharishi Vedic Science is thus first for scholars themselves, and second 
for readers of that work. 

In approaching Maharishi Vedic Science through the lens of 
scholarship I have suggested that some of the central virtues of traditional 
scholarly practice are relevant and useful. Meticulous attention to the 
technical terms of Maharishi Vedic Science, to the logic through which 
Maharishi develops these terms, and to the broader themes of the teaching 
as a whole, are of real value, in the sense outlined above. Modern scholarly 
approaches to texts—variously termed close reading, slow reading, and 
deep reading—may be useful here also. Care, attention, reflection, and 
thoughtfulness are the hallmarks of respectful and thorough treatment of 
Maharishi’s published work. 

Following Maharishi’s teaching, the process of reading and re- 
reading the texts of Maharishi Vedic Science takes on a unique importance. 
Maharishi explains that in the tradition of Vedic Wisdom the teaching is 
always given out by the teacher from that high level of consciousness to 
students on their less developed level.65 As consciousness develops 
through the practice of Transcendental Meditation and its advanced 
techniques, the teaching assumes newer and newer meanings.®® 

Re-reading, I have suggested, may provide an opportunity for this 
unfolding to occur. In the light of Maharishi’s teaching, we may feel that a 
stance of care and caution, of humility, in working with the texts of 
Maharishi Vedic Science is not inappropriate. What we understand of the 
texts today may be expanded by the vision that unfolds for us tomorrow, 
or by the insights of other scholars. 

I have placed emphasis on two overarching guidelines for scholarly 
writing about Maharishi Vedic Science, each of which contains 
foundational implications for practice. These require, in my experience, 
continuing thought, discrimination, and care. I have proposed the value of 
reviewing scholarly writing about Maharishi Vedic Science with respect to 
each of these guidelines, to ensure that they have been fully considered 
and implemented. 

Maharishi Vedic Science is complete knowledge and its application 
to individual and collective life also has that character: 


65 Maharishi Mahesh Yogi, Maharishi Mahesh Yogi on the Bhagavad-Gita, ‘Preface’. 
66 Ibid., commentary IV.41. 
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Maharishi’s Vedic Science and Technology is a complete science and 
technology of consciousness; it is the complete science and 
technology of life, capable of raising all aspects of life to perfection.®® 


To approach Maharishi Vedic Science in a scholarly way is to begin to 
appreciate its depths of wisdom; to support the growth of that wisdom in 
higher consciousness; and to bring its blessings not only to the scholarly 
world, but through it, to the world: 


It needed a Maharishi of the scientific age to properly integrate all 
the different areas of the knowledge of Natural Law and make it 
accessible, comprehensive, and meaningful to everyone’s life—to 
make it practically useful for promoting health and happiness in the 
life of the individual and universally applicable for the peace, 
prosperity, and collective health of any nation, and for global 
harmony in the family of nations.®? 
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